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of undeveloped capacities and tendencies toward activity,
receiving stimulation from a new and changed environ-
ment, have forced upon us a recognition of the need to
adapt the curriculum to child activity, individuality, and
creative expression. No longer is the course of study
mainly constructed through shears and pastepot, but
since about 1910 efforts to reconstruct the curriculum
completely and bring it into line with the best educational
practice have widely sprung up. Fully three-quarters of
our city systems are now making a general revision of
their curricula every five or six years, while nearly one-
half do so at shorter intervals. In many of the larger
cities, such as Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City,
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, and Rochester, a
separate bureau of curriculum research has been estab-
lished, and a program of continuous revision initiated.
Everywhere public education has been creating agencies
to stimulate specific researches in the-curriculum and to
guide and co-ordinate these efforts. A number of sub-
stantial reports on the subject have been presented by
educational organizations. In 1920, through its Sec-
ondary Department, the National Education Association
sponsored a series of documents on the reorganization
of secondary education, and from 1924 to 1928 the Year-
books of the Department of Superintendence furnished
an elaborate set of reports dealing with existing curricu-
lum revision in elementary and high schools. A most
comprehensive treatment of modern tendencies in this
field is found in the Twenty-sixth Yearbook (1927) of the
National Society for the Study of Education, which es-
pecially undertook to determine general principles rather
than to report curriculum revision in given places, and the
Twenty-ninth Yearbook (1930) of the same organization